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The lesbian *s perspec^ve, shaped by her experience 
as an outcast, enables her to shed dlchotondes and dlscrl ■inations 
learned In the dassrocn and to> seek neir ways of Interpreting and 
expressing her perceptions of the iiorld« This paper discnfises the 
^lesbian perspective'* fron three angles: the onlgne a-ttrlbates of tj^e 
lesbian and her experience of the vorld, attributes sjiared by 
lesbians vlth other groups of people, and the problen of caltoral 
values and rhose vho subscribe to then* The paper also explores tlie 
fields of literary studies and llngolstlcs. In relation to the 
lesbian perspective. (JH) 
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The title of this paper may ss^est that the parldxrular perspective uith 
tfhich I an cciicerned is a narrotr one, and restricted to a nihority* Kuile it is 
true tbct the "Lesbian perspective** is hrJLd by a minority of peoolc, its ra*igc 
is by no n3?ns narrorj^ Since we are concerned here TTith the effects of the 
presence of Lesblarrs snd gays in the cl^-;^rcOTj xAat I an calling the "Lesbian 
perspective" refers to a "turn" of mind that asTis questions that are often 
unacofortable and unpopular* Yet, as 1 gill try to sliow, these Ir t nd s of questiccs 
are not only necessary, but they yield insights into the "huncn condition" that 
are not available iTithin the structures provided by other pedagogical attitudes* 
Ultimately, such qucsticMos lead us to redefine ijhat ire consider kno^ledge^ 

In order to describe the 'l-esblan" perspective > 1 will approach ny 
description fron three angles r <1) the unique attributes of the Lesbian and 
her experience of the world; (2) tbo^ attributes shared by Lesbians with other 
groups of people; <3) the pri^len of "cultural" values and diose who subscribe 
to them^ Althou^ I have called this paper "the Lesbian perspective,** easy 
generalizations about all lesbians, or all people, are not possible, and I can 
only present here ny perceptions and Interpretations as a Lesbian. 

The **Lesbian perspective" is that of the outcast, those individuals who, 
for one reason or another, exist, by choice or force , at the periphery of their 
culture. It is this dual status of the outcast that Influences bar choice of 
persp^tlve. Obviously, Lesbians are not al4»ie as outcasts in our society; in 
various ways, and to differing de^ees, xriny other people find theisselves 
outcasts: the poor» the physically, intellectually, or eaotloa^dly handicapped, 
those who are bom with skin the '^oug^^aolor, those whose bodies do not con-^ 
foia to the prevailing '^nora,'* and so on/ The list is virtually endless , And 
I could m%ke a cvbBWxtlAl case for the arguoent that each of us» in one way or 
another, is m outcdsc^t that aost of us spend mom^ portion of our lives at the 
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periphery of oixr culture becaxise of some "blemish," vaether It is physical, 
ei!K>tlonal, intelLectual, or a ccftbination of these. The fact of our differences, 
vhlch our culture defines, judges, and nakes painful, is sonething that fesj of 
us are willing to ac}mo;jledge, raich less act npon as an integral aspect of our 
lives. (That uo find it hard to accept our differences perhx::ps explains the fact 
that the phrase, to he in the closet , has acquired widespread usage in our 
society, cleanings b^ond its prlmry reference to the stcte of being a covert 
Lesbian or gay.) Yet laai^ of us do spend sone portion of our lives as "outcasts,** 
and during these times we contemplate ways of either "adjusting** ourselves to 
cultural definitions or finding ways of disguising ourselves so that no one will 
notice our difference. 

Put in this way, it is teiLptlng to dlsnlss cultural stereotypes and 
the values they rc^present and enforce as mexG nyths, and to Ignore the tremendous 
effects they have upon our lives, our self-concepts, and our overt behaviors. 
Yet, there is a pwzerful gravitational pull toward these central "sryths" in eaiA 
of us, although we react to this pull in a variety of ways. Our ways of re- 
acting to these nyths define us to ourselves and others, and delimit our lives 
in terms of our relation to our culture. It is our reactions to the defining 
myths of our culture that place us at the center of our society or /it the 
perlphezy or boundary* On the one hand, the Lesbian becomes an outcast as soon 
as she recognizes that she is a Lesbian. In this sense she is "forc<^d" to the 
periphery of th^ culture because her csdstence is not validated by the sustaining 
cultural cryths. On the other hand, if she reacts to her invltiibility and lack 
of validation within the culture, she may choose to ground her identity in her 
outcast status, affirming herself in a territory that is not acknowledsed by 
the ciltxxtAm However » even if our reastions are negative, that is, "crininal," 
none of us is ever cospletely "outside" of our culture » because even these 



negative deflnitioiis enable our culture to Unit and control our lives^ The 
degree to tihich ve idfzntify ourselves the central, raythic "nonas" of our 

culture is the crucial consideration in describing the "Lcsl/ian perspective," 
the Lesbian as outcast* 

Uhat, or vho, is a Lesbian? The dictionary is not clear: 

1* A native or resident of Lesbos. 2. The Ancient 
Creole dialect of Lesbos, belonging to Aeolic, used 
in the lyric poetry of Sappho and Alcaeus, 3. A 
feriale hoiooserual. 

The persistent dictionary reader nay then turn to the word hoaosexual vhere 
she will find, between Ho'^o sap5,ens ar.i honosporous (in the American Heritage) < 
homosexual and honosexua 11 ty . As a noun, honoseiwal is defined as "A homoserual 
person." Under the word hoTOsexur>llty, however, we will find the definiticns 
we are seeking. 

1. Sexual desire for others of one's own sez. Sexual 
activity with another t)t the sane sex. 

By now, of course, we're a long way fr on the word Lesbian , lexicographically 
speaking. (The reader really haa to want to know what a Lecbian is in our 
society.) Here we discover that one can be a Lesbian if she feels "desire for 
others" of her sex, note the plural here, or if she engages in "sexual activity 
with another of the sane sex." (Suddenly it's a same-sex, singular "other.") 
.Whether a wonan feels desire for other ronen or acts upon that desire, she is 
a Lesbian. Either way, the culturally-determined definition of a Lesbian 
specifies that the distinctive feature that separates Lesbians fron other 
women Is her sexual detslge, for other Now, some Lesbians would accept 

only the second do flnitlcn, maintaining that a wonan is not a Lesbian until she 
has actlve3.y crossed the bcrder between same-'sex love and other-*sex love, that 
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is, imtil she has engaged in a physical act T?ith aaochior wozian.j IJhat then, of 
thoscjcf omen who have dec±ded that they are Lcshians in their ninds, but who do 
not act npcn their desire? Uhat of those uonen vUo have one sexual relationship 
vith a uonian, then get narried, and ten years later decide that they ^ re Leabinns 
after all? Or, what of those woracc vhc love another ^omsn but do net, for 
varioiis reasons, allot/ that love physical expression? Or, . • . I could go on. 
llary Daly has used the sexual definition of Lesbl£:ns to distinguish between wheK 
she calls "Lesbians belo^j the waist" avA "woman-identified women," and I think 
her distinction is useful, for It bears directly cn iny description of the 
"Lesbian" pcrspectlv s>. The terra itself hardly matters at this point, since it 
is more important that wc clarify our understanding of its implications* A 
woman does not come into possession of the Lesbian perspective once she has 
decided that she is a Lesbian, although the process of recognizing her 
Lesb i a nis m is certainly central to the Lesbian perspective. On the other 
hand, a woman may acquire a Lesbicn perspective without participating in a 
sexual relationship v/ith .mother woman. 1 am using the term Lesbian to refer 
to wonan-ldentifled women, women whose energies, tine, resources, and lives are 
dedicated to other women. (Although some women (myself among them) would 
prefer to label the Lesbian perspective as feminist ideology, I will not use 
that tern br::cause seme women use feminism in a much narrower sense.) 

As I« have tried to shwr up Zo ti:Lh point,. Lesbians nre mcnl^crsv of bur culture 
only in a negative sense as members of a category with which wcancn should not 
identify; therefore our emotional investment in the values of this society are 
limited by the degree to which we be?leve ::that we are members of this culture, 
or want to be included as members of this culture. Our lack of emotional and 
Intellectual commitment to the given valueri of our culture makes it easy» and 
often necessary, for Lcobiaa<3 to think in ways not defined by our cu}>ture, to 
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think beyond the Units of possibility as such tfeings are handed dcwn to us. 
To put the statei^ent in its sispliestf ora, the Lesbian creates herself insofar 
as that is possible for a social being. Certainly we are not created in vacuo ; 
but, to the limited ertent that one he-^ufs about the existence of Lesbians, stich 
mcnitions are negative. LcsbianisQ is not presented to a girl child as a 
valuable, positive lifestyle she ni/^t clain for herself, and Ecst Lesbians, 
those who know that they are Lesbians, spend some portion of their lives 
believing that they are the only Lesbian in the world. Our invisibility makes us 
not only invisible to the rest of society and to each other, but even to our- 
selves. Accepting a Lesbian identity in this culture requires a conceptual 
leap beyond the possibilities permitted to us in our culture. The Lesbian then 
isust defire herself; each of our positive self-concepts is self-constructed 
and self-identified, and we cust constantly work to reject the negative 
definitions forced upon us by our culture. Each of us oust nake and re-make 
herself in terns that we discover on our own, especially in our early days« 
The Lesbian, as a. cultural alien, has created her oim internal strtictures, and 
thtis is in a better position to see through and effectively challenge the 
ec^irical status and desireability of accepted social structures and their 
supporting concepts because she has no investment in maintaining them as "givens." 

Iftile it is true that not all Lesbians possess tha "Lesbian perspective," 
It is equally true that proportionately fewer heterosexual women acquire it, 
and even fewer males can claim it. To the extent that any outcast must con- 
struct her/his own identity by (1) rejecting alternative identities proposed 
by the culture i and (2) constructing her/his own definitions for hsfffhH^ life- 
style, that individual moves outside of the conceptual structures perpetuated 
within the culture. As soon ^ the Lesbian realises that the stereotyped 
behaviors available to her within the culture don't fit her experience^ she 
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can reject them, freeing herself to go beyond culturally-defined boundaries. 
From this perspective the asstimptions that renain unquestioned within the 
boundaries become apparent to her. In this way, she acquires a view of the 
culture that challenges its structural definitions. Hy point here is that a 
radical perspective is more accessible to Lesbians because we have less invested 
in the central cultural myths and thus are less bound to their force and the need 
to continually justify them in our lives. The Lesbian is an outcast, whether 
she accepts that fact or not. For her, a radical perspective requires only that 
she become aware of her outcast status and integrate that fact into her 
conscious actions. It is more difficult for other groups to become radicalized 
as long as the pre-dominant culture can convince then that there is space for 
them vjrtthin the central myths. This is also true of the "closet" Lesbian; as 
long as she hides her identity as an outcast, it is possible for her to pretend 
to herself that she is "just like everyone else." 

T^at does an outcast perspective bring into the classroom? Because the 
Lesbian has already constructed a lifestyle that the culture cannot perceive 
as a possibility, it becomes possible to gradually shed the dichotomies and 
discriminations learned in the classrooms of this country. The labels and 
compartraentalizations that accompany the?i come to have less and lesn relevance 
in her thought processes, aid she begins to seek now ways of interpreting 
and expressing her perceptions of the world. IJhat were once memorized and 
accepted as "necessary facts" come to have less existence as accurate 
representations of events and processes, until she realizes that what she has 
been taught was "real" is a "man-made" construct imposed on events, a ready-made 
interpretation of thoughts and feelings that can be, and for her, has to be 
rejected. I am speaking here of a slew, and often painful process, but a 
process that evolves out of an outcast perspective. If her society defines 
her as non-existent or irrelevant, and she is capable of perceiving that she 
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does, in fact, exist, and is, in fact, relevant, othar "facts" becoisa 
increasingly suspect. (In some circles, this process is called "liberation,") 
During this process, the outcast learns to ask neu questions that cannot be 
asked as long as she regains bo'jnd by conventional epistcnologies or ways of 
knoiTing. 

The outcast's pedagogical stance is dctemined not only by conceptual 
distance from the prevailing cultural layths, but also by the imy in which txe 
Incorporate that distance into our Hvgs* The trcnan who decides that she is 
a Lesbian becomes an outcast because of her decision. At this point she can try 
to hide and be accepted vithin the culture as a "heteroseKual," or she can 
live openly as a Lesbian and declare her outcast status. If she chooses to 
becocie an outcast, the inplications are far more threatening to the czxisting 
social structure, because she is not supposed to exist, and if she does, by 
chance, exist, she is supposed to want to become heterosexual. (This is called 
"adjustment.") If she elects to adopt a reformist stance, seelcing only to widen 
society's perceptions of uho is to be InclodldG as legitimate citizens, as such 
are defined by the society, the Lesbir^n. will not ask questions that are 
significantly different from questions asked by anyone else, because she has 
accepted the social definitions that exlude her as a person. Such a position 
has its oun inherent contradictions. On the other hand, the Lesbian who grounds 
her identity in her cutcant status challenges the most basic assumptions on 
which most of what passes for "human knowledge" is baced: That hetaroaexuality 
is the only way for hiuaan beings to experience affection; that someone created 
women in order for them to be dependent on males; that women "need" men (and 
vice versa); and all the rest of the cultural dichotomies that follow from 
these so-called facts. Because the Lrf?bian exists, it becomes clear to her that 
what meet people accept as "facta" are perhaps lialf-truths, if that. Although 
in each situation it is the culture that est&bl5.shes the boundaries of the 
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outcast \rLtti respect to the social structure, it is ultimately the way in 
vhich the outcast orcanlzes that information internally \rLth respect to the 
value of h-^r life that dctcnnines her pedagogical stance in the classroom. 

If one ackno^jledges hsr outcast oLatus, she will be more prone to ask 
questions that do not rely for their structure on answers provided within the 
boundaries of knowledge accepted by tha. culture at large. The data itself — 
exists within the body of Icnowledge (usually) available to the culture, but 
the outcast perspective raises questions both about the data ^ "fact" and about 
its predominance. In addition, and more importantly, the outcast can ask 
questions about data that has not been acknowledged within the culture. A 
familiar instance of this kind of quertion arose when a Black consciousness 
began to declare itself, a Black awareness of self as outcast that ashed "tlhy 
are there no Blacks mentioned in histories of the American Revolution?" As one's 
outcast ax/areness grows, gaps in the data of human knowledge become increasingly 
obvious. 

Because we are prinar:J,ly concerned x^ith the disciplines related to English 
and the teaching of subjects that have to do with language and literature, I 
will mention only a few of the queoticnf: that I had not raised prior to 
acknc/ledging my own outcaot status, prior to becoming a feminist. The field 
of literar>' studies is perhaps one of the better knoxm areas in which new 
questions are first asked, and nany different questions are being x?sked from 
several different outcast perspectives. The questions themselves, and their 
answers, are often perceived as threatening by those committed to the cultural 
myths, perhaps because literature is one of the primary instruments for keeping 
those myths alive. A generation of women critics has begun to ask questions 
like, ''Wliy are males cast as the 'heroes' in our literature?" "Uhat is the 
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nature of male 'heroic' action^ and how is that action grounded in a corollary 
definitirn of 'honor' xritliin the culture?" "I'That critical function does the 
I'.bel 'confessional literature' serve? VJhose interests does it reflect?" Since 
"confessional literature" is generally ci::tributed to X7omen, the most often cited 
reason for its literary deficiency ic its reliance on personal, experiential 
modes of expression. The assumption behind the label "confessional" as it is 
applied pejoratively to the ^-^riting of women (but not to that of men) is that 
such Tr/riting is too close to the reality of immediate experience and is thus 
not abstract enough to dU^lify as "serious" literature. Awareness of this 
ai;siimption leads one to ask what , esiactly, is the difference between fiction and 
non-fiction? Is there a difference? If there is a difference, is one- then ^ 
necessarily "better" literature than the other, and if so, x^rhy? Finally, if we 
look at the chronology of literature as it is traditionally presented* to us in 
the schools, we become aware that students are exposed to very -few women 
writers as part of the literary tradition of our culture. The first question 
is why. aren't women included the literary tradition of our culture, the second 
question is where are the women who were writing during various literary periods, 
and the third question one must then ask is: If the literature and its values 
that V7e have learned from our teachers are primarily male, if women have been 
ignored and/or excluded from our literary tradition, if the "accepted" literature 
of our culture f ocuses on male problems, male concepts, and male actions in the 
world, then what is the meaning of the. phrase "Art for art's sake?" llho 
could possibly take such an aesthetic seriously? 

If we look at 3.a^guage s'tudien the questions are even more overwhelming, 
but their ancx^ers will coma IjEiSS easily, because the* dicclpline of linguistica- in 
relatively neu» I'll start \TLtli some of the more obviouo questions. "OTiy are 
almost all grammars of English noun-centered?" That is, x/hy have male 
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grannaarians found it easier to start their analyses of language structure trith the 
noun? "Ifty are the declensions of I/cs tern language characterized as 
'masculine,' 'feminine,' and 'neuter'?" "Ifliat do these categories have to do with 
noun declension?" "Hox^ do these categories make it possible, perhaps necessary, 
to then make a distinction betvzeen so-called 'grammatical' and 'natural' gender 
systems in language?" "I-Jhy^did-we- lose the-- male-specific noun wer between OE 
and IIE, and why did males take over t'le previously generic man to denote their 
sex as well as all others?" During approximately the same period, v/hy did 
English borrow, from sources unlcncvm, a maximally distinctive feminine 
nominative form of the pronoun whan the OS he and hco had become homophonous? 
I'Jhy is that distinction so basic to the culture? TJIiy have linguists blandly 
ignored this anomaly, accepting psetido-explanat ions such as Pyles', that 
the' homophony was "psychologically intolerable." Such "explanations" are opaque 
only if one is already predisposed to accept them as satisfactory accounts of 
cultural events. If we begin to look closely at the semantic structure of the 
predicate system in English, possible only when we move ^^oy from noun-centered 
grammars, we realize that verbs like mother and father have very different 
syntactic distributions. For example, mother can occur with adverbs of frequency, 
whereas father cannot, e.g. , She frequently mcthered hp.r children , lie frequently 
fathered his children . A related observation reveals that negative particles 
mean different things with the ti^o predicates: She didn't mother her children 
means she didn't nurture them, whereas He didn't father his children has nothing 
to do with the male's behavior toward the children in the immediate fsmily; the;, 
sentence denies that he was physically responsible for their conceptions^ Such 
asymmetry betr/een two predicates can only be explained cn the basis of cultural 
values and existing social structures. . _ . '^^ 
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